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interest of her husband, a man of wealth and influence. Disraeli
found he could talk to her, turn to her in those black fits of
melancholy and weariness which overwhelmed him periodically,
when Parliament seemed unattainable, success a dream, and his
debts a crushing burden not to be borne.

Mary Anne, who lacked a single care in the world and had
never known one, who only wanted to be amused and interested,
saw with the detached vision of the fortunate considering the
affairs of someone less fortunate, the real obstacle in his path.
Allowing for all his airs and affectations she recognised him for a
political genius if o'nly he could enjoy the opportunity provided
by a seat in Parliament. Through her husband she gave him
that opportunity, never doubting the result for one moment,

It is very difficult to form a just appreciation of Disraeli's
character. He had so many glorious qualities: courage,
unique political judgment, a matchless gift of words, a capacity
to win the confidence of men divided from him by seemingly
unbridgeable gulfs of thought and upbringing; and at the same
time a perfectly villainous pretentiousness and gimcrack ostenta-
tion, such as caused the young officers of the Malta garrison
to describe him as that damned bumptious Jew boy.

What turns the scale definitely in his favour is a gift of un-
swerving gratitude, a dog-like faithfulness to anyone who had
ever been good to him, and his unthinking generosity. He
meant every syllable of every word when he declared that he
would have given his life for Meredith's in Cairo to spare Sarah
her lifelong mourning for her dead lover. His affection for
Sarah, for his father, and later for Mary Anne, never faltered.
He never forgot a friend; even Tita, on the death of Isaac, was
found a place as messenger in a Government" office.

So long as breath remained in Disraeli's body he would
remember in Mary Anne the woman who gave him his chance
to become famous, but to gratitude during her visits to Braden-
ham, first with Wyndham Lewis and then alone, had been
added something more. There is, as everyone knows who
possesses any sensibility, a genius of places, and Buckinghamshire
exerted a profound influence on Disraeli. He encountered it
first when the family took Ward's house near Amersham for the
holidays; it increased during the long tenure by Isaac of Braden*
ham, and it culminated in tie closing years of Disraeli's life with
Mary Anne, when she became the lady of Hughenden, also in
Buckinghamshire, and designed those walks through the woods
which recalled the Germany of her honeymoon travels-